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) duced his hasty departure from home. 





} ever, was not observed towards Theo- 
» dore, as he almost commanded Louisa 
") to order him out of the house; and he 
» concluded his letter by saying, if he was 


' humanity influenced his entertainer’s 
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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions o 
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THE RECLUSES OF SNOWDEN. 


( Continued._) 
IN a few days Louisa received a 
letter from “her father ; but it was en- 
tirely silent on the motive which had in- 


The same degree of obscurity, how- 


not able to bear the fatigue of travelling, 
a temporary lodging might easily be 
procured. 

Theodore had perceived, that though 


conduct, he was far from being a wel- 
come guest; yet, as Melville had 





changed his name upon taking up his 


» residence in Carnarvonshire, he had not 
| the slightest idea of his having been his 


father’s friend. The observation he 
had made he imparted to Mrs. Owen, 


» who having consulted her husband, in- 


vited him to her house, and to it he 


| retired a few days after Louisa had re- 


ceived her father’s positive command. 
To. quit the being whom he adored, 
without disclosing that adoration, was 


| impossible ; and in language the most 
| delicate, the most empassioned and re- 


fined, he deplored the perversity of that 
prejudice which her father had so strik- 
ingly displayed. ‘ Could I, most be- 
loved of women,” said he, * but discover 
the cause of your father’s aversion to 
me, I might indulge the hope of im- 
pressing him with more. favourable 








ideas ; but, stranger as I am to him, and 
unacquainted as he must be with my 
character, I have not the vanity, the 
presumption, to form a hope’ that he 
will ever consent to our union ; though 
on my knees I would implore him to 
receive me as his son. Of my father, 
allow me to say, I am totally independ- 
ent ; for, from my cradle, I was not only 
fostered, but educated by an aunt; the 
most amiable, the most respectable of 
women, who implanted the seeds of 
virtue upon my ductile mind; and who 
dying about eighteen months since, left 
me undisputed master of a large fortune. 
The failings of parents ought to be held 
sacred ; but of the being to whom I vow 
eternal love and confidence, I must say 
he has some faults; or rather inform 
her, that our sentiments do not exactly 
accord, and this difference of opinion 
has prevented me from ever residing 
under his roof.” ; 

Various were the emotions which 
agitated Louisa’s bosom, whilst listen- 
ing to this candid detail; but, though 
her heart pleaded strongly in favour of 





Theodore, she declared she could never 
again listen to such conversation, with- 
out her father’s consent ; though, to 
compensate for the pain this declaration 
gave him, she acknowledged he was the 
only being to whose care (if she was at 
liberty,) she would intrust her future 
peace. Cheered in some degree by 
this assurance, this truly attached lover 
bade adieu to the amiable Louisa, leav- 
ing a large packet for Melville, which 
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he requested might be delivered as soon 
as he returned; when after presenting 
the worthy, Kirby with a munificent 
recompense, he threw himself into the 
chaise, which had been waiting several 
hours. As Theodore was to be the 
guest of Mrs. Owen, and as propriety 
no longer required her presence at 
Snowden, she accompanied the dejected 
lover, and endeavoured to inspire his 
breast with hope. Each day was Wil- 
liam dispatched with a verbal inquiry 
after the amiable Louisa’s health ; who 
had positively forbidden those of a 











written nature, in compliance with her 
father’s commands. 

Another week had elapsed without 
any further intelligence from Melville, 
and Louisa had just retired to rest, 
when old Jowler’s voice attracted her 
attention ; and eagerly opening the case- 
ment, she perceived a carriage approach 


ly demanded of Kirby, who had like- 
wise been roused by the unusual sound 
of the faithful dog’s bark. ‘It is your 
father, my beloved girl!” exclaimed 
Melville, “ yet I hope, and trust, you 
are not alarmed.” ‘ Alarmed! I am 
delighted !” replied the ingenuous Lou- 
isa, closing the casement, and flying 
. down stairs, and at the same moment 
finding herself pressed to her attached 
parent’s breast. ‘* How is my guest !” 
inquired Melville, in an uninterested 
tone of voice. “ He has left us ; and ‘is 
gone to Mr. Owen’s,” replied Louisa, 
endeavouring to assume the same indif- 
ferent tone. ‘“ My heart beats light at 
this intelligence !” exclaimed Melville, 
again embracing the object of his re- 
gard, ‘* but, my sweet girl,” continued 
he, in the softest accents, “ you neither 
look, or speak, as if you enjoyed health. 
Retire to your chamber ; I do not re- 
quire refreshment ; indeed, from the 
hour of my existence I never felt more 
completely well.” Louisa in vain urged 
him to allow Martha to display her ac- 
knowledged skill in a little mulled wine ; 
but finding him obstinately refuse every 


the gate. “Is it my father ?” she eager- | 
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bracing him, she retired to her room.” 
On his dressing-table she had placed the 


important letter which was to decide | 
her future destiny and peace ; and king: | 


doms would she have given, had _ they 


been at her disposal, to have witnessed § 


her father’s emotions whilst it was pe- 


rused. 
(To be continued.) 
— 
For the Parlour Companion. 


“ Female friendship is as indispensible to man, as A 


Winter stores of honey to bees.” 


Friendship ! thou cordial sovereign balm, 
That hast alone the power to calm 
This agonized breast, 
Oh ! come—the niche you filled of yore, 
Does your strong absence still deplore, 
In mournful sables drest 
Still shall it unpossessed remain, 
While this sad heart shall life retain, 
If not reclaimed by you. 
On earth none shall or can supply 
The place of one esteemed so high, 
Though I in vain should sue. 
Friendship, like Winter stores to Bees, 
Can every earthly ill appease, 

Can chace corroding care. 
As they without their food must die, 
So we for some soft bosom sigh, 
Our joys and griefs to share. 
They wisely use thei" Summer hours, 


| Collecting hoards from beauteous flowers, 


Against their day of need. 

Oh! hapless those, whom Winter finds, 
With no kind friend to soothe their minds, 
With hope their breast to feed. 


HES 





APPEARANCES. 


There is a constant effort in mankind 
to raise themselves in appearance above 
their true and proper standard. We 
are extremely fond of appreciating our 
own talents and condition in life to the 
world, and generally set a tolerable high 
value upon each. The man of learning 
is desirous of being thought wiser, the 
man of fortune richer, and the great 
man greater than he really is. This 
species of vanity increases in propor 
tion to what is wanting to make a ma 
satisfied with himself; the dashing 
tradesman is fond of being called es 
quire, the apothecary doctor, and Mrs. 
Mangle, the washerwoman, would be 
extremely offended with her customers 
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>) strength of this sophism that we acquire 


ibear the name of Laudanum, because 


) that they meet for the judgments which 






ma’am. The chief reason we so seldom 
find character, talents, or fortune duly 
appreciated, is, that we judge rather 
from accidental circumstances, than 
from a candid examination of facts ; 
thus we decide, that the well dressed 
man is a person of condition, the man 
with a powdered head, a prodigy of 
learning, and the walking physician, a 
fellow of no merit at all. It is by the 


an utter aversion to the Canine species, 
because we knew an instance of a dog 
having gone mad ; and that we cannot 


! 


Betty Blue Stocking almost killed her- 


despair, occasioned by her lover’s not 
meeting her to take a walk on Sunday. 
It is from the same species of vanity 
that the vulgar make their cousin the 
scrivener an attorney, their old friend 
the lieutenant, a captain, and their 
neighbour the country squire, who has 
the good luck to possess fifteen hundred 
per annum, to be worth at least twice 
thatsum. The ingenuity of the artful, 
involves us still more in these errors of 
judgment ; as they are constantly es- 
tablishing false propositions, to con- 
found and dazzle the weak and credu- 
lous. Taking the common conclusions 
of men upon the appearances of dress, 
equipage and manners, it is a wonder 
that they are not oftener deceived ; 
when they are, it is a just punishment 


they sometimes too hastily form against 
the modest and humble. Let a man go 
forth on his journey through life with- 
out the accidental acquirements, orna- 
ments or decorations of office or riches, 
in a plain unfashioned coat ; and though 
his face expresses the noblest characters 
of genius and worth, ever described by 
a Lavater, it is a hundred to one, that 
not a single creature would find it out. 


I 


For the Parlour Companion. 


TO HEE 
Yes, *tis true, I have gazed on that faultless face, 
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But ’tis true too that reason will ne’er leave its 
place, 1 

Tho’ that gaze from thy beauty thou’st giv’n. 

And ’tis true to the beams of that dark rolling 
eye, 

Has my soul always turn’d to adore, 

Yet ne’er will this bosom heave one longing 
sigh, 

Tho? they visit my darkness no more. 

And thy smile with a fervor and truth it has 
glow’d, 

Which I thought would forever endure, 

But since on another those smiles are bestow’d, 

I’ve found many others as pure, 

It is thus, we adore the bright beams of the 
sun, 

On our clime when their radiance plays, 

But yet when at evening its course it has run, 

We lament not the loss of its blaze. 

G. 


aI 


SELF COMMAND. 

Whether the gift of nature or the 
fruit of patent discipline, it is among the 
best qualities of the best men. It shows 
a spirit always master of itself, the same 
in misfortune, as in prosperity ; and 
equal to all emergencies and contingen- 
cies. It gives a man all his talents at 
his call, and enables him to deliberate 
and decide, in moments of peril, on af- 
fairs of the utmost magnitude, with the 
same calmness, as when at ease, on 
questions of simple interest. It shews 
itself in moderation after victory, as 
well as in courage which secures it ; in 
a kind of chivalrous courtesy, which is 
the opposite of whatever is insolent or 
oppressive; in a soul that is equally a 
stranger to fear and reproach ; in a no- 
ble superiority of mind over body; in 
a perfect controul of the baser appetites, 
and in following the dictates of religion 
and honour through all the varieties of 
condition and circumstance. 
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Lines addressed to a Young Lady, on perusing 
some of her poetical composition, 


Joyous we view the primrose pale, 
Peep forth beneath the thorn ; 

Sweetly the balmy breath unhale, 
That scents the vernal morn. 

But greater joy, when first the rose 
Presents its lovely form ; 

To see its beauteous leaves disclose, 
Unfolding with the dawn. 

But greater still our bosoms feel, 
To view the unfolding mind ; 
Gradual each hidden gem reveal, 

To fortune’s fickle mind. 





With a warmth which affection has giv’n, 
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Oft when the beauteous tints we view, 
And hail the op’ning flower, 

The blast of envy flies too true, 
And nips it e’er an hour. 

But when its bloom shall scent the air, - 
And candour give it praise, 

No fairer’ wreath can woman wear, 
While genius plants the bays. 


S cceetee bene 


THE WIFE OF PLINY. 

Calphurnia the wife of Pliny, was 
one of the most amiable females of the 
age in which she lived ; and the affec- 
tion with which she justly inspired the 
breast of her husband, is displayed ina 
letter which he wrote to her aunt, who 
had undertaken the care of her educa- 
tion, and had instilled the most virtuous 
sentiments in her mind. “ I doubt not,” 
says Pliny, “but you will rejoice to 
hear that she proves worthy of her 
father, and worthy of you; she has 
great talents, is an excellent economist, 
and I possess the entire affection of her 
heart. ‘To these qualities she unites a 
taste for literature, she has collected my 
works, which she reads perpetually, and 
even learns to repeat. When I am to 
plead, how great is the anxiety she suf- 
fers! When I am successful how ex- 
quisite her joy! She even engages peo- 
ple to tell her what applauses | have 
gained ; she sings my verses untaught, 
and adapts them to her lute ; she is not 
captivated by my youth or beauty, but 
with the lustre which attends my name; 
and these are the sentiments which be- 
come a woman instructed by your pre- 
cepts, and formed by your hand.” This 
is a character which every female should 
be emulous of obtaining from her hus- 
band ; and depraved must be the heart, 
that could withhold affection and confi- 
dence from worth so exalted, and ten- 
derness so refined. The heart of Pliny 
was sensibly alive to her virtues; he 
recorded them on every occasion, with 
all the powers of rhetoric and delicate 
effusions of tenderness. 


—— 


DESCRIPTION OF THE KINGDOM OF 
POETRY. 

The Kingdom of Poetry is very large, and well 

peopled, bordered on the one side with rhetoric, 

on another with statuary and painting, and on the 
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other with music. This country is divided into 
high and low, after the manner of several other 
populous regions. The capital of the province of 
High Poetry, is Epic Poem, built on a sandy and 
ungrateful soil, which few have attempted to cul. 
tivate. This city is reported to be more exter 
sive than Ninevah of old, and tires most travellers 
that attempt to survey its utmost dimensions; and 
its natives and generally the inhabitants of the 
whole kingdom, pay little regard totruth, enter. 
tain their guests with feigned stories, and are very 
careful to conduct the curious traveller to the am 
cient mausoleum of Homer, andthe modern super) 
monument of the Episcopal author of Telemachus, 
lately finished, and highly embellished with the 
trophies of a politician. The men are, generally, 
heroes by profession ; as for the women, the sun 


have ever so little beauty. The very horses within 
this division outrun the wind, and the trees shoot 
their summits to the clouds. But what renders it 
very disagreeable, are the continual quarrels, 
fightings and murders, we meet with in our way 
out of this city. 
suburbs, which are called Romance, and by far ex. 
ceed the city, take off much of the terror of their 
neighbours ; for being filled with the most beaut: 
ful and accomplished people in the world, great 
travellers, and very passionate lovers, they are al 
ways full of mirth, and seldom permit their guests 
to go away without the regale of a marriage feast 
From this province you discover the mountains of 
Tragedy, which are very high, craggy hills, with 
many dangerous precipices, and make up the 
greatest part of this country, which is chiefly 
adorned with the beautiful ruins and remains of 
some ancient cities, and inhabited by a set of peo. 
ple whose women delight so much in blood, that 
they are often seen to laugh and clap their hands 
for joy, when some wretch is executed, or kills 
himself. In the same province, is a gaudy en. 
chanted castle, called Opera, contrived by an Ital 
ian magician, in such a manner, that, like the 
island of Laputa, it was moveable into all parts of 
the Universe ; but time and chance having defac 
ed its beauty, and weakened its garrison, it has 
been forced to yield tothe wooden sword of Har 
lequin, who has given to his new foundation, the 
name of Farce, as more agreeable to its situation 
on the borders of low poetry, whose chief city is 
Burlesque, and its inhabitants either stand mute, 
like statues, run about like merry Andrews, or de- 
tain you two or three hours with an idle story that 
has not the least word of truth. 
(To be continued.) 





IMITATED FROM THE LATIN. 
Whil’st at Anna’s feet I’m kneeling, 
Breathing forth my timid vows, 
She no kindred passion feeling, 
Proud and scorntul knits her brows. 
When I seek relief in flying, 
Of my absence she complains : 
Not with love, but malice sighing, 
That no more she sees my pains. 
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